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WHAT IS AVAILABLE. 





The writer has to learn by experience some- 
what, but more by trained observation, what is 
wanted in the market where he would dispose 
of his wares. Almost every periodical has its 
fancies, as well as its rules and prejudices. 
Perhaps some personal discoveries may prove 
not only amusing, but instructive to others. 

I had written several acceptable articles for 
St. Nicholas before I was told by a favorite 
contributor to that magazine that there was an 
understood aversion there to publishing a story 
in which the hero or heroine died. I once sent 
to Wide Awake a bit of verse which related a 
pretty speech of a child on a religious subject. 
As the anecdote had been related to me bya 
prominent Presbyterian clergyman, I felt sure 
of its propriety. But that kindest of critics, 
Ella Farman Pratt, sent it back to me with an 


explanatory note that it was thought best never 
to use anything relating to childish notions of 
the Deity. A friend of mine once had some 
Easter verses returned to her by a magazine, 
the editor of which wrote that “catering as we 
do to Jew and Gentile alike,” he thought it 
more tactful not to notice this particular feast. 
A New York paper on one occasion sent back 
to me a brief contributed to its woman’s page; 
it told of an autograph given by the President, 
who had unconsciously added his thumbmark 
to the page, and thus enhanced the value of the 
album to the girl-possessor. The criticism 
was: * The idea of a thumbmark might imply a 
dirty hand. As ours is an administration paper, 
I am afraid the chief might not like my pub- 
lishing such an article.” 

You see one has to step very gingerly. 

On the other hand, Mr. Howells never wrote 
more realistically than when in “A World of 
Chance ” he showed what seeming trifles might 
go to help a literary start. Of course, sustained 
success needs solid merit, but there are un- 
doubtedly other factors which aid one to a 
hearing. Tact and discretion are as valuable 
here as everywhere. One learns after a time 
the general trend of a periodical, and to read 
between the lines enough to guess shrewdly 
the natural predilections of the editors. For 
instance, one of the New York humorous 
papers is fighting vivisection —let that be borne 
in mind. Another of them has a turn for homely 
sentiment. One of Gotham’s magazines is 
conducted bya Californian with a forgivable 
leaning toward what reminds him of his home. 
One has a fancy for classical subjects in verse. 
A domestic journal I know can never resist the 
offer of poetry about a baby. The late editor 
of one of our oldest newspapers never would 
allow — because of his affection for his wife’s 
mother —any of the current jokes at the ex- 
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pense of mothers-in-law to enter his publica- 
tion. Perhaps the best-known reviewer in this 
country has—although it would not be sus- 
pected by the casual reader— what amounts 
to a monomania for anything that tends to the 
championship of religion, or the confusion of 
disbelief. Any book on such matters which 
fell in his way would be treated with every 
good word that he could give to it. 

Let me be so far egotistical once more: A 
while ago a friend, who had never written 
rhyme, looked up at me from the pages ofa 
current monthly. “How popular,” she said, 
“this sort of idea is at present: a sort of gen- 
tle forlornity over one’s lost ideals, comparing 
one’s old beliefs to a forsaken nest, as it were.” 
She looked up again. “If you should put that 
bird’s nest into a quatrain,” she said, “I be- 
lieve you would sell it at once, though poetry 
is so hard to sell. Try it, and see.” 


I sat silent for an instant, turning the trite 
notion into rhyme. Then I repeated aloud 
four very commonplace lines. They used the 
idea she had given to me of the beliefs and the 
nest. So I made the trial. I sent them to 
one of our great magazines. With them I 
offered several other quatrains which I had 
revolved in my mind for years before I could 
get what I felt was a happy novelty of thought, 
coupled to my mind with melodious words and 
rhymes. In the course of time back came all 
my quatrains, save one; and the one that was 
accepted was the first. They took the bird’s 
nest. 

These instances might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. So long as editors are human they will 
entertain the likes and dislikes of humanity. 
And they, like their contributors, will not 
prove to be superhuman for some time to come. 

CaTskiL., N. Y. Ruth Hail. 





SOMETHING ABOUT INDEXING, 


It is relatively easy to follow Captain Cuttle’s 
advice ; the difficulty is to find the note after it 
has been made. This difficulty takes its root in 
the making of the note. A note properly made 
is easily filed away, so that it may be found 
when wanted. I have found that the best way 
to do this is either to make all notes on pieces 
of paper of the same size and shape, or else, 
having made them on sheets of different sizes, 
to enclose them all in envelopes of the same 
size. This latter plan has this advantage, that 
newspaper clippings, small pamphlets, and other 
things of similar nature can be put in with 
other memoranda without any recopying. 

Having a supply of envelopes and memoranda, 
the question is how to arrange them so that any 
one of them may be easily accessible. There 


are various schemes of classification by which 


this may be done, and while some of them are 
very elaborate and of great service, particularly 
to specialists, they present difficulties to any 
one who is not familiar with the system he 


proposes to use. It will always be necessary 
for him to have his system of classification 
beside him, so that he may be able to put the 
correct marks upon his memoranda, and also 
that he may be able to find them when they are 
wanted. Probably the simplest way is to choose 
a word which shall describe the subject of the 
note in question, and write this word upon the 
top of each sheet of paper, and also upon the 
envelope in which it is to be placed. The en- 
velopes can then be filed away in alphabetical 
order in boxes, so as to stand the narrow way 
of the envelope. 

One objection to this plan is that things upon 
allied topics will be widely scattered. For in- 
stance, a clipping about bicycles would come 
under “ B,” whereas one about the old-fashioned 
velocipede would be at the other end of the 
alphabet. This difficulty, however, can be 
readily overcome by writing on the “ Bicycle” 
envelope the words, “See also Velocipedes,” 
and vice versa. Thus a system of cross-refer- 
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ences, similar to that in the best library cata- 
logues, can be established. Another difficulty, 
not so easily overcome, is the choice of appro- 
priate words under which the memoranda are 
to be filed. Skill in selection can come only 
with experience ; but, though at first the begin- 
ner may enter clippings under meaningless 
headings, and scatter those which should be 


kept together, these failures will soon teach him > 


to be more uniform. By occasionally going 
over his envelopes and rearranging them, he 
can bring together those that he has scattered, 
and change the entries which he finds clumsy 
and inconvenient. 

Were the “index conscience,’ as the 
Nation calls it, more active among authors and 
publishers, most of this index rerum would be 
done once for all with each book. A proper 
index — not merely a couple of pages thrown in 
at the back of the book with hardly any regard 
to good index rules, but an index that will 
enable the student to refer to all the important 
parts of a book — adds very greatly to its value, 
and, in some cases at any rate, is a last feather 
in the scale to influence a purchase. This is 
particularly true among librarians. Librarians 
who are doubtful about the purchase of a book 








not uncommonly throw it out from their order 
list when they find that it is not properly 
indexed. 

For some reasons the author is more compe- 
tent to index his own book than any one else. 
He is more familiar with the subject-matter and 
understands better the relative value of the 
different topics of which he treats; but of the 
technique of index-making he is unfortunately 
too often absolutely ignorant. With the man- 
uals that can be purchased now for a few cents, 
this ignorance should no longer exist. For his 
own use, in making an index rerum, such as 
that described above, if not in making an index 
for the use of his readers, he should certainly 
familiarize himself with the fundamental rules 
of index-making. Probably the best manual of 
indexing is that by J. Ben. Nichols, published 
by the Library Fournal at twenty-five cents, 
and endorsed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Another pamphlet of great value, 
particularly in regard to the selection of subject 
headings, is Cutter’s “ Rules for the Dictionary 
Catalogue,” which can be obtained, free of 
charge, from the United States Commissioner 
of Education. 


Francis D. Tandy. 


Denver, Colo. 









May a tortured soul venture a short diatribe 
against newspaper English? I am not so un- 
reasonable as to expect all newspaper men to 
be Scotts and Thackerays and George Eliots; 
but it does seem as if some newspaper toilers 
might learn to write English less atrociously 
than they do. 

Is “swagger” an English word when it is 
applied toa young woman to denote that she 
is stylish; or “stunning,” when applied to her 
figure to signify elegant; or “fetching,” as 
descriptive of her bonnet or gown, or of any- 
thing else, for that matter? Why, when there 





MORE ABOUT NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 





is a word in the dictionary, or one sanctioned 
by good usage, that adequately expresses our 
meaning, must we pick up some new-fangled 
abomination just because it is new? Why 
must we say “wire” for telegraph, or “knife” 
for stab, or “suicided” for committed suicide, 
or “brainy” for clever? 

Passing from words to phrases, there is 
another little elegance that the reporters are 
fond of; namely, using the name of a man’s 
official business, or other capacity as a title. 
It is perfectly legitimate to say Mayor Strong, 
or Governor Black, or Queen Victoria, but I 
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beg to protest against such combinations as 
“ Ex-Representative in Congress Meade,” or 
“Spanish Minister to China Juan Delavat,” 
or “Assistant Commissioner of Immigration 
McSweeney.” Why in the name of common 
sense could we not say, “ Mr. Meade, ex-rep- 
resentative in congress,” “Juan Delavat, 
Spanish minister to China,” “John Mc- 
Sweeney, assistant commissioner of immigra- 
tion”? It cannot be for lack of space, for 
it is only a question of a word or a comma; 
and besides, in the same column with such ex- 
pressions, we read about the “ Japan-China- 
Corean embroglio,” for instance, when “ Corean 
embroglio ” would have conveyed the meaning 
intended just as fully and precisely and much 
more elegantly. We are likely to read, also, 


that the embroglio “ broke out.” We all know 
that wars “ break out,” but an embroglio! One 
might as well say that a tangle “ broke out.” 

One thing more which excites the critical 
reader’s ire —and which is not, alas! confined 
to the newspapers—is the almost invari- 
able use of the word “girl” for “young 
woman,” and of the expression “pretty girl” 
to designate any young woman who is not posi- 
tively ugly. A little variety would be desirable 
here. When the female is only bright-looking, 
or attractive-looking, or sweet-looking, why 
might not the writer say so? And when the 
facts warrant it, why might he not sometimes, 
instead of the monotonous “ pretty girl,” give 
us a beautiful young woman? 

New York, N. Y. M. E. McOnot. 





EDITORIAL CARELESSNESS. 


I hope that every editor in the land will read 
this article. Then perhaps some of them may 
reform — not all, but the few who need reforma- 
tion most. 

One editor who ought to reform is the man 
who writes the word “Rejected,” or “Re- 
turned,” in a bold, John Hancock hand across 
the face of the luckless manuscript that fails to 
meet his requirements. There is one editor in 
New York city who invariably does this, but 
he won’t get a chance to do so with any more 
of my productions. I can dispose of all I write 
to editors who do not exert themselves to 
disfigure such manuscripts as they may find 
it necessary to return. 

There is another editor I have on my little 
list. His place of business is Chicago, and the 
paper the destinies of whichhe controls has a 
standing invitation at the head of its editorial 
columns for the public—or that portion of it 
which writes —to send in contributions, “ ac- 
companied by stamps, and when compensation 
is expected, it must be so expressed in com- 
munication.” 

Well, I sent in a batch of manuscript, “ ac- 


companied by stamps,”’— or rather a stamped 
and addressed envelope, which is better yet, — 
and three months later I received it back again, 
every last syllable of it; but, oh! how changed! 
I have been wondering ever since what kind of 
a machine the editor ran it through. 

The matter submitted consisted of brief 
humorous sketches, anecdotes, jokes, etc., each 
written on a separate sheet of paper. When 
the manuscript was sent out it was as clean and 
neat as a new pin. When it came back, alas! 
it was rumpled and crumpled, and on the face 
of each sheet was either a big blue cross or a 
check-mark.. The crosses and check-marks 
were about evenly distributed, but an all-seeing 
Providence and the editor alone knew what 
they meant. 

I didn’t write and ask him—the editor, I 
mean. I merely said to myself that I was lucky 
to get my manuscript back at all from that kind 
of an editor, and let the matter go at that. It 
would have been quite a source of consolation 
to me, however, if that editor could have heard 
a few of the remarks I made about him while I 
was engaged in the task of recopying the manu- 
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script which he had thoughtlessly and need- 
lessly spoiled. 

While I am on the subject, let me ask, Why 
is it necessary to use a blue pencil, or any other 
pencil, on a manuscript that is to be returned? 
With the exercise of a little common sense and 
ingenuity, it seems to me an editor might devise 
some method of distinguishing the articles he 
desires to retain from those that he intends to 
send back, without disfiguring the latter, espe- 
cially. If he wishes to put his sign-manual on 
those retained for publication, that is his own 
affair, but when he goes out of his way to put 
the brand of rejection on the hapless manuscript 
that does not aim high enough — or, perhaps, 
stoop low enough —for his particular journal 
or magazine, I desire to protest. 

All I ask for—all that any author asks 
for—is fair play. Every manuscript sent out 
represents a certain amount of thought and 
labor, and if the author submits it to a prospec- 
tive purchaser, enclosing an addressed and 
stamped envelope for its return, if not available, 
he has a right to expect it back within a reason- 
able time, if declined, and in as good condition 
as he sent it out. Certainly it should not be 
covered with wholly unnecessary and disfigur- 
ing pencil marks. 

A merchant does not disfigure or destroy the 
articles he does not care for when selecting 
goods from a drummer’s sample-case, and an 
editor ought to have as fine a sense of honor 
and fair play and as wide-awake and active a 
conscience as a merchant. I don’t claim to 
possess anything extraordinary in the con- 
science line, but I am sure I should not be able 
to sleep very soundly if I were an editor and 
were guilty of marking and mangling manu- 
scripts as some editors do. 

It is just as easy not to do it as to do it, if an 
editor will only make it a rule to be considerate, 
and to do as he would be done by if the respec- 
tive positions of editor and contributor were 
reversed. Let us hope that some of the chief 
offenders will read this plea (I shall take pains 
to send a marked copy to several that I know, 
whether they read it or not) and resolve to be 
more considerate in future. 

There is another annoyance, and a peculiarly 
aggravating one at that, to which authors are 





subjected by some editors, and that is the 
holding of a timely article, sketch, or poem, 
until it is too late to use it elsewhere, and then 
returning it without a word of apology or ex- 
planation. 

I will mention two instances, which, to say 
the least, were not conducive to Christian 
resignation of spirit. The last of January, one 
year, I sent a patriotic poem to a Sunday news- 
paper. The subject of it wasacelebrated battle 
of the Revolution, the anniversary of which 
dated several months ahead. At the time of 
sending in the manuscript, I asked for an early 
decision, so that if the poem were not wanted, I 
could send it to some other publication. After 
waiting for two months and not hearing from 
the editor, I wrote to him, enclosing a stamped 
envelope, asking him toadvise me if the poem 
would be used; ifnot, I said, I hoped he would 
return it promptly, as it would soon be too late 
to submit it elsewhere, for that season, at least. 

No reply came, and I naturally supposed the 
verses would be used on the date for which 
they were intended. Judge of my disgust, then, 
at receiving back the manuscript exactly six 
weeks after the anniversary of the battle had 
passed —and looking, for all the world, as if it 
had been in the thickest of the fight, and had 
been chased through a fly-roost and an ink- 
factory by the enemy after the conflict was over. 

Perhaps I am going to send that editor some 
more timely articles; and then, again, perhaps 
I am not! On the whole, I don’t think I shall. 

The other experience to which I refer was 
with an article appropriate to a certain month. 
A single glance at the heading would have 
shown an editor what it was, and the reading 
of a dozen lines would have told him whether 
he wanted it or not; yet the firsteditor to whom 
it was submitted held it for nearly two weeks 
(in spite of my urgent request for prompt de- 
cision), and the next editorial cyclops into whose 
clutches it fell clung fondly to it for three weeks 
longer, and then calmly returned it with the 
information that it was now too late to use the 
article — just as if I didn’t know that already 
and hadn’t been tearing out handfuls of my hair 
for the past ten days over his exasperating 
slowness ! 

Will S. Gidley. 


BrooKFIELD, Mass. 
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In most occupations women receive lower 
wages than men for doing the same work. It is 
pleasant to think that in literary work no dis- 
crimination of this kind is made. Women are 
paid for what they write at the same rate as 
men, and some of the highest incomes enjoyed 
by authors at the present time are received by 
women. Editors and publishers may have 
their short-comings, but they set other business 
men a good example in this respect. 

* af -_ 

In the January number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal William J. Bok justly criticises the 
wishy-washy literature of which so much is to 


be found in Sunday school libraries. He has 
been examining a number of such libraries re- 


cently, and he finds them stocked with piles of 
rubbish. Quoting a few examples, he says: 
“Such books are an insult to the intelligence of 
the young people, and have a pernicious influ- 
ence. Instead of being healthy books, they are 
decidedly unhealthy in tone and teaching. Surely 
we are cultivating a dangerous taste for reading 
inthe young when we feed them on such rub- 
bish.” Part of the blame Mr. Bok lays upon 
the publication boards and societies, which are 
influenced by a denominational spirit that nar- 
rows their choice of books. Then, again, it is 
shown that the most mediocre sort of “talent” 
is employed to write these books, and that beg- 
garly prices —less than eighty dollars a book — 
are paid. Certainly, a publisher cannot expect 
to get a literary work of art, religious, moral, 
and instructive, for anything like eighty dollars. 


* 
eS = 


The writer who does not keep a collection of 
newspaper clippings practically filed, so that any 
desired clipping may be available instantly for 
use, does his work without a very useful tool. 
In the note published in the January WRITER 
Mr. Howells indicated how newspaper clippings 
may be made useful to the novelist. Charles 
Reade, as everybody knows, used to depend 
largely on the newspapers for his plots, and 
kept many scrap-books of clippings, which he 
found extremely helpful. As for general writers, 
editors and essayists particularly, they can 
hardly get along without some system for filing 
clippings from newspapers for daily use. The 
newspapers and magazines provide the only 
record of current history, and of discoveries, 
improvements, and changes in all departments 
of human knowledge. A _ collection of clip- 
pings, well-made and well-filed, furnishes neces- 
sary information that cannot be found in any of 
the encyclopedias or other books of reference. 


ao** 

The Library Association of Brooklyn recog- 
nizes this fact, and makes a specialty of pre- 
serving newspaper clippings on a great range 
of subjects, which are kept in boxes in the 
form of volumes. During 1895 this collection 


was increased by the addition of sixteen vol- 
umes. The collection now numbers ninety 
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volumes, the largest class, biography, contain- 
ing thirty-two volumes. This library of news- 
paper clippings is open to the use of all mem- 
bers of the Library Association, and in it the 
library has the best up-to-date cyclopedia ever 
thought of. 


Unfiled clippings are only an aggravation, 
and it is better that clippings should be pasted 
in a scrap-book without any regard to order 
than that they should be put in drawers or 
boxes as they are cut, without being classified. 
Even a hodge-podge scrap-book can be indexed, 
and its contents thus made accessible. Proba- 
bly the best way to dispose of clippings, how- 
ever, is to file them in envelopes, according to 
some one of the schemes that have been ex- 
plained in back numbers of THE WRITER. 
Special envelopes can be provided for subjects 
on which a writer may chance to be at work, or 
in which he takes a peculiar interest. In gath- 
ering clippings the aid of a clipping bureau 
may profitably be secured. An author, for in- 
stance, who wants to write an article on “ Horse- 
less Carriages” can obtain, by means of the 
clipping bureau service. everything published 
on the subject in current periodicals, and so be 
sure that his article is wholly up to date. 

W. H. H. 





> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





Newspaper space is supposed to be a com- 
modity of which editors are sparing; yet, one 
sees things that are peculiar. I remember 
reading once this sentence: “Men are busy 
at the Cathedral of Notre Dame getting the 
interior of the edifice ready for the funeral of 
M. Carnot on Sunday. The cathedral will be 
decorated in a manner similar to that on the 
occasion of the funeral of ex-President Thiers.” 
One can hardly understand such verbosity, 
even with eternity at one’s disposal; but with 
time and space limited, it is incomprehensible. 
The following sentence conveys the meaning 
as fully and more clearly: “‘ Men are busy at 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, getting the inte- 
rior ready for the funeral of M. Carnot on Sun- 








day. The decorations will be similar to those 
prepared for the funeral of ex-President Thiers.” 


M. E. M. 
New York, N. Y. 
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XI.—JouN J. A’ BECKET. 


About ten years ago a young man with a 
handsome face and polished manners turned 
up among the journalistic hustlers of New 
York and modestly offered several manuscript 
short stories for sale. Naturally enough, he 
took them to the “syndicates,” and it was at 
Bacheller’s that I first came in contact with 
him. 

I cannot lay claim to the discovery of 
a’ Becket. I wish I could, for his growing fame 
justifies the estimation of his work that I have 
held for years. Howard Fielding turned him 
overtome. At that time Fielding was Bach- 
eller’s editor, a hard man to pass, for his inti- 
mate knowledge of journalistic requirements 
was in constant conflict with his own exacting 
taste, and between the two the unhappy author 
was often reduced to pulp —in which condition 
he could find no more whole-souled, hearty 
sympathizer than Fielding himself. I think 
that a’ Becket had been brought to pretty nearly 
the pulp state on the day that I blustered into 
Bacheller’s office and was calmly presented to 
him as—mirabile dictu—“a writer of suc- 
cessful short stories”! 

Of course, I recognized this as one of Field- 
ing’s cutting witticisms, but a’ Becket took it 
most seriously, and the wistful, pleased expres- 
sion in his eyes smote met to the heart. It was 
simply impossible not to say that I should be 
glad to examine his work and give such sug- 
gestions as I could. I shall never forget the 
look of gratitude and newly-awakened hope 
with which a’{Becket listened. We arranged 
for a meeting at my home. He brought several 
manuscripts and read them in unaffected yet 
effective, almost dramatic style. They were 
good stories, but the trouble with them was 
tolerably plain. He had used his elegant dic- 
tion for the setting forth of gloomy, essentially 
unpopular subjects. The stamp of genius was 
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upon the work, but it was genius misdirected. 
His appeared to be the kind of art that must 
suffer long before obtaining its proper recog- 
nition. 

It is rather embarrassing to ask a stranger 
how much money he has, and whether his rela- 
tives will support him during his period of 
waiting in publishers’ ante-rooms, but these 
and similar questions had to be asked, and the 





JOHN J. A’ BECKET. 


more I learned, the more embarrassed I be- 
came. It was developed gradually that a’ Becket 
had no resources whatever beyond his stock of 
manuscripts and a charming willingness to per- 
form any work at which he might be put; that 
he was quite as deficient in relatives as in dol- 
lars; that he was unmarried, and without in- 
tentions in that direction; that he had the right 
to put Ph.D. after his name ; that he had been 
professor of belles lettres in Georgetown Uni- 
versity; that he abhorred teaching, and that he 
had abandoned it for the battle of literature in 
a strange city; and, most appalling of all, that 
he had as little practical: knowledge of the 
world as a child. 


The emergency was a painful one. Here 
was a man who could write several times bet- 
ter than I could ever hope to write, whose edu- 
cation, taste, and abilities fitted him for the 
highest kind of productive activity, and who 
sat awaiting my word with sublime confidence, 
apparently, that I should set him upon the right 
track. It was like sacrilege to turn such talent 
into the wreck-strewn ways of daily journalism, 
but there seemed to be no other expedient. 
Opportunity to make a living was a’ Becket’s 
most pressing need. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to make a newspaper man of him. This 
was done, though it was not until three or 
four months had passed that he found regular 
employment. The intervening period must 
have been a severe trial for him. The story 
of it would be in general the story of many 
another artist who has struggled through a 
garret-and-stale-bread existence as a prelimi- 
nary to reputation and comparative comfort. 
I am sufficiently familiar with it to know that 
it was a season of odd jobs in journalism with 
meagre and exasperatingly irregular returns. 
One day it was rather loudly whispered that 
the World was about to issue an evening 
edition. The hint was given toa’ Becket; there 
was a little “hustling” on the part of his 
friends, and he sped down Park Row to ask 
for a situation. It was not the first trip of the 
kind that he had made, but this one was suc- 
cessful. After a brief experience as a reporter, 
he was placed where his talents could be em- 
ployed most congenially and effectively on a 
newspaper — at the editorial desk. 

Writing editorials and paragraphs for an 
evening newspaper is not exhausting work for 
one whose pen is facile, and a’ Becket found 
ample time for cultivating his specialty — the 
short story. The first story of his that at- 
tracted considerable attention was “ The Roses 
of the Sefior,” published in Scribner's in 1888. 
This has been followed by so many others, dis- 
tributed through substantially all the first-rate 
American periodicals, that it would be super- 
fluous to mention them. By this time every 
magazine reader must have become familiar 
with a’ Becket’s charming style. 

Early in 1891 a’ Becket was transferred from 
the Evening World to the World’s London 
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office. He remained there somewhat more 
than a year, having time for little else than the 
exacting journalistic work required of him, 
but incidentally seeing a great deal of England 
and the continent. This experience was of 
walue to him, for many of his later stories have 
a foreign locale and color. When he re- 
turned to America it was to drop journalisin 
entirely. He devotes himself exclusively to 
the short story, and succeeds not only by the 
exquisite quality of his work, but by industri- 
ous production and a most commendable and 
systematic persistence in keeping his manu- 
scripts on the move. Rejection with him never 
implies the relegation of a story to the shelf. 
The manuscript is remailed promptly and kept 
on the rounds until it is accepted. I recall 
one instance where a’ Becket sold a story for 
a high price after it had been rejected fifteen 
times. There is a lesson in this to all strug- 
gling writers, and as a’ Becket’s life has not 
been marked by striking episodes, this sketch 
of him may end best with that instance, for it 
epitomizes his fight for recognition. 

Frederick R. Burton. 


> 


QUERIES. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


What is the real name of “Henry Seton 
Merriman ”? E. F. B. 


[ “ Henry Seton Merriman” is the pen name 
of H. S. Scott. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) Does courtesy require thata manuscript 
be accompanied by a letter? Is not the manu- 
script a sufficient explanation of itself? 

(2.) I always write my address in the upper 
right-hand corner of the frst page of each man- 
uscript that I send out. Is that the best place? 

(3.) Must one copy a manuscript when the 
original is marred by erasures, etc.? It is 
almost an intolerable burden. 

(4-) Is it better to use one’s own name than 
a pseudonym, and, if so, why? em yey 


[(1.) It is better to enclose a brief note with 
each manuscript sent out, even though the 
manuscript itself bears, as it should, the writer’s 
name and address. The note may not be 


necessary, but it can do no harm, and it is likely 
to serve the editor’s convenience. Many edi- 
tors keep their record of manuscript on the 
slips accompanying them, and if there is no 
slip they must either make one, or use the en- 
velope, or make memoranda on the manuscript 
itself. Ifa note is‘enclosed, the editor has no 
excuse for defacing the manuscript, either with 
a “date received,” or with any other mark. 
Finally, it seems more courteous and business- 
like to enclose a note; but it should be as brief 
as possible. 

(2.) The best place for the author’s address 
on a manuscript is at the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page. In the upper right-hand 
corner it is well to note the approximate number 
of words in the manuscript, as: ‘“ About 2,300 
words.” Many writers have a bad habit of 
writing the address at the end of the manuscript, 
where it is not easily seen. 

(3-) No manuscript should ever be sent 
out that is so marred by erasures and inter- 
lineations that it is not easily legible. If the 
manuscript can be easily read, however, a few 
changes or corrections do no harm. 

(4.) Itis best to use one’s own name for a 
signature, unless there are reasons for the use 
of a pseudonym. If a young lady who can 
write good poetry has the misfortune to be 
named “Ann Hogg,” for instance, she will do 
well to adopt’ a sensible pseudonym. Honest 
“ A. Hogg,” however, is a better signature than 
such mushy pen-names as “ Arnold Atherton,” 
or “ Lucie,” or “ Ethel Ethelwold,” which young 
ladies of from thirty-five to fifty-seven somehow 
seem prone to adopt. — w. H. H.] 


What is the proper spelling of the Hungarian 
Jékai’s name? H. W. D. 


[“ Maurus Jékai” is the style used by the 
novelist himself in signing his “ Literary Recol- 
lections,” published in this country about a 
year ago. — W. H. H. | 


(1.) Will you inform me through the columns 
of THE WRITER whether a story may be writ- 
ten in one tense only, or if it is allowable to 
write part, or parts, in the present, and the rest 
in the past. There are descriptions that seem 
to my mind more real if written in the present 
tense, and if I do not keep watch of my pen it 
travels from past to present, and from present 
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to past, without my being conscious of it. Here 
is an example : — 


A GAME OF WHIST. 


Hal was five points ahead. He lost two. 
closer. Each chair was given an extra hitch. 

Elbows out, heads down, eyes alert, hands carefully playing 
out the precious cards ; now and then a nervous glance at the 
bronze clock. 

Another point gone! Hurriedly the cards are shuffled and 
dealt, and then silence again. Hal still loses; he gains two, 
then one; he loses another, another. The clock strikes the 
half hour. Hal has won. 

The long suspense was ended. 


The last sentence returns to the past tense 
and so continues. Here is another example, 
the narrative. being written in the past tense 
until the boat capsizes : — 

Something deals him a heavy blow and drags him down, 


down, down. He struggles in vain to free himself, and that 
cruel blow confused his head. 


The heads drew 


A laurel party tired, but happy, were returning, etc. 


I can’t explain any better than to say I wish 
to draw a picture as if I were showing it, and 
then go on with the narrative. 

Is it allowable to change the tense like this : — 


What he should do in case he fell in love with one of them 
he had not taken into account. Now, he makes the somewhat 
startling discovery that he has more than a ministerial interest 
in the gayest butterfly of them all. 

He deliberates, etc, 


(2.) What is the rule for using quotation 
marks when writing the titles of books, names 
of boats, etc.? If the names are written with 
quotation marks the first time, should they be 
used the second or third time? M. G. 


[(1.) The rule about tenses is that the tense 
should not be changed in narration without 
good reason. Sometimes, to make the narra- 
tion of an exciting incident more vivid, a change 
from the past to the present tense is advisable, 
but such changes need to be made with skill, 
and the past tense should not be resumed again 
until there is a distinct break in the story, 
while frequent changes back and forth between 
past and present tense always mark the unskill- 
ful writer. In the first example given by “ M. 
G.,” there are many faults in expression. The 
use of “heads” so soon after “ ahead ” is un- 
fortunate. The second paragraph is without 
grammatical construction, and needs to be 
rewritten with one or more verbs inserted. As 
“M. G.” has it, this paragraph is meant to 
prepare the way for the change from past to 
present tense, but a paragraph without a predi- 
cate is not allowable. The third paragraph is 
unquestionably made more vivid by the use of 
the present tense, but the change back to 
the past tense in the last paragraph more 


than destroys all that has been gained, 

Why does “M. G.” say “bronze clock,” by 
the way? It is true that calling attention to an 
important detail often gives life to a picture, 
but in this case the clock is so unimportant 
that the reader does n’tcare in the least whether 
it is bronze or Waterbury, and he is insensibly 
harassed by being forced to take in a fact 
which has no connection with the story he is 
following. 

The tense-change from “ struggles” to “ con- 
fused” in the second example is not allowable. 
The change of tense after the line of periods 
might be allowed if the break came at the end 
ofachapter. In most cases where tenses are 
changed in good writing it is at or near the 
close of chapters, and the usual tense is not 
resumed until the next chapter is begun. 

“A laurel party were” should be “A laurel 
party was.” 

Some writers, notably “ The Duchess,” use 
the present tense almost altogether in narration- 

The change of tenses in the third example is 
hardly allowable. A change cannot be made, 
as a rule, within a paragraph. 

(2.) Titles of books should be put in quota- 
tion marks. Titles of periodicals should be 
put either in quotation marks or in Italics. 
The rule is the same whether the title is re- 
repeated or not. — W. H. H.] 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Carleton.— Will Carleton lives in a fine 
house on the finest block of Greene avenue, 
Brooklyn. “My boyhood was a rather quiet 
and uneventful one,” he said, in answer to my 
inquiries. “Most of the events in our neigh- 
borhood consisted in the tilling of lands. I 
was called ‘lazy,’ and so I was, until I got at 
something I could do. I was born near Hud- 
son, Mich., two miles from the post-office, and 
a mile from the ‘corporation line.’ 

“My love for poetry was inspired by read- 
ing Robert Burns, extracts from Shakespeare, 
some of the more lucid and forcible of the 
‘pieces’ in my school readers, and the more 
poetical of the hymns that were sung in church. 
I did not care at that time to consider the Bible 
as poetry, for I thought everything, to be that, 
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must be in measure or rhyme; but I heard it 
every night and morning at family prayers. I 
learned seven verses every week, in order to 
get a yellow ticket at Sunday school, finally 
began to read it because I liked it and was 
thrilled by it, and have always been a close 
private student of ‘ the Book of books.’ 

“My first poem of any length was written 
when I was about seven years old. I heard 
that a certain young man who hewed and 
pumped water for our nearest neighbor was a 
poet; that he had written a letter to some of 
his Eastern relatives and did it all up into 
rhyme. It was the first time I had ever heard 
of anything like that; I supposed it was a new 
invention, and immediately resolved to infringe 
on the patent. So I did up a letter to a sister, 
who was away at school, and made the facts 
defer to the rhyme in every case. It was, as I 
remember it, a sort of epistolary mortuary lyric. 
I narrated all the funerals that had happened in 
the vicinity during the current semester, and 
killed off two or three old neighbors who were 


yet in good health, because their names hap- 
pened to rhyme with some words of a funeral 


nature. It must have been a dreary lot of liter- 
ature for a homesick girl to read. I have for- 
gotten all but the last quatrain, which read as 
follows : — 


***T now must end my letter, 
And bring it to a close ; 
Would you have liked it better 
If I had wrote it in prose?’ ” 


“She eagerly replied, in her next missive, 
that she would; and the incident closed my 
poetical letter-writing. - But about that time 
I found a boy in the neighboring village who 
had begged, borrowed, and found a few type, 
had penned them: off in a case, and could print 
a little. He was my first publisher. I brought 
him a poem on ‘The Land of the Wolverine,’ 
and he issued it, giving me as a royalty the first 
two copies.” 

* In the construction of your poems,” I asked, 
“do you write on the basis of a prepared plan, 
or at the spontaneous dictation of emotion?” 

“Both, in turn, or together. That depends 
upon circumstances, and the exigencies of the 
case. My best poems write themselves, and 
drag me along after them.” 

“What is your poetical method?” 


“All, 
along.” 

“Which of the two methods of alliteration 
do you prefer — adjunctive or intervalic?” 

“The latter. One must be economical with 
alliteration.” 

“Do you, like some people, regard obscurity 
as the finest test of poetry?” 

“No; the best poetry in the world is the 
most luminous, and the most easily understood. 
Obscure verses may be poetry, but not of the 
best kind, and they cannot live; they are really 
rebuses and enigmas, rather than poems. Peo- 
ple are too short-lived to spend much time in 
guessing at an author’s obscure meaning; they 
are apt to take it for granted that his intentions 
are good, and quietly forget him.” 

“ Do you write your poems by day or night?” 

“As it happens; day is the best time for 
work of almost any kind; but no author ought 
to be a slave to either the sun or the stars. I 
can write at any hour of the day.” — Miller 
Hageman, in Brooklyn Citizen. 

‘The Duchess.”— Mrs. Margaret Hunger- 
ford, formerly Mrs. Argyles, better known by 
the pseudonym of “ The Duchess,” published 
her first book, “ Phyllis,” in 1877. Since then 
she has put out more than twenty-five light 
novels. 

Even when quite a child she delighted in lit- 
erary composition, and by the time she was 
eighteen she managed to spend a good many 
hours at story-writing. “Phyllis” was com- 
pleted before she was twenty. While she was 
writing “ Phyllis,” she was jokingly introduced 
as “her grace, the duchess.” This suggested 
the pseudonym that has always been associated 
with her literary work. 

“The Duchess” was one of those writers 
who do not believe in methodical work. She 
seldom wrote more than two or three hours a 
day, but she wrote very rapidly, and as her 
matter was usually prepared beforehand in her 
mind, her manuscript required but little correc- 
tion. If the idle vein was on her, she went out 
into the sunshine in search of inspiration. She 
had a habit of lying awake at night to invent 
her plots, and often she found material aid in 
this work in the dreams which came to her 
after she had fallen asleep. She spent at least 


I- invent or adopt methods as I go 
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a portion of every season in London, where she 
went a great deal into society, and doubtless 
found a great many details which she used in 
her romances. A woman who interviewed her 
in 1892 wrote afterward: “ Mrs. Hungerford 
has discovered that the best working hours are 
in the morning; and so for three hours every 
forenoon she may be found in her den. It is 
not the sort of a room you usually think of as 
,a workshop. There is a huge grate in it, and 
the log fire blazes up as if to suggest the pic- 
tures in its flames for the fair occupant to see. 
Bookcases are all about the room, overflowing 
with dictionaries, books of reference, novels, 
and histories, while about are flowers in plenty. 
Charming pictures are on the wall, and lovely 
bits of the valuable old china to which ‘The 
Duchess’ is devoted. The desk is a marvel 
of neatness, every package or bundle of manu- 
script being tied and labeled, and as she fun- 
nily enough says: ‘I scribble my notes on the 
last sheets of my friends’ letters. Wouldn't 
they be surprised if they knew that the last 


sheet became the scene of a love affair, a full 
account of a murder, a boycotting, or, most 


likely of all, a flirtation? I am not a very good 
sleeper, so I am very apt to plan out my scenes 
at night and write them in the morning. Write 
with regularity? Sometimes I have written 
the last chapter of a book first. A good situa- 
tion will come to me; I will write it out, and 
later on write all around it.’” 

Mrs. Hungerford had an interesting family 
of six children. As to the reading public she 
was simply “The Duchess,” so to her neigh. 
bors she was simply Mrs. Hungerford, and it 
is said that many of them never krew that the 
pleasant visitor at their homes was the author 
of the stories which were on the shelves of 
their bookcases. She was strangely sensitive 
on this point, and never associated her pen- 
name with her identity where it could be 
avoided. 

Kipling. — Kipling’s careful workmanship is 
maintained in spite of the so often fatal danger 
of facility. At times he writes with exceeding 
ease, and in versification, especially, his quick- 
ness is generally marvelous. At other times 
the music comes less trippingly, it would seem; 
for certain of his publishers told me that he 


was two weeks patching up a satirical ballad 
aimed in a direction from which injustice had 
come; and then he gave the poem away to an 
English weekly. But nobody else could have 
done it in two years; and for an artistic ex- 
ample of concentrated cussing, it could have 
given points to old Bishop Ernulphus. Kip- 
ing displays as much thoroughness in his busi- 
ness dealings as in his literary methods. Mr. 
Watt, of London, is his literary agent, and buy- 
ers of Kipling wares give the author a good 
share of the credit for the very uniformly advan- 
tageous and business-like arrangements that 
are made for the publication of the stories and 
the verses. I have heard three of his publish- 
ers describe Kipling as quite a rare bird among 
geniuses, or even among the vastly wider genus 
of authors, in this respect of business ability, 
and they say it is an immense relief to find a 
writer who has such a clear head for rights and 
royalties. Except for serial rights, Kipling 
does not sell his books outright, like Marion 
Crawford and other novelists, but contracts on 
the royalty plan. As an evidence of his inter- 
est in the details of the business affairs of his 
books, the gentleman who is in charge of the 
newest edition of his collected works showed 
me the proof of the small two-leaf circular an- 
nouncing the series. Kipling had written part 
of the document, corrected the whole of it, had 
made destructive and constructive suggestions 
about typography, and had drawn on the proof 
his idea of the right thing in the way of conven- 
tional type ornament —all for a small adver- 
tising detail] which most writers would not 
know the existence of. — Charles D. Lanter, in 
the February Review of Reviews. 
Pitman. — Sir Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 
modern phonography, had to leave school when 
he was twelve years old, and became an errand 
boy in the office of a clothing manufacturer. 
Afterward he became a school teacher. His 
interest in shorthand was aroused by a book 
published by.a man named Harding, in 1823. 
Shorthand systems had been published in 
Great Britain ever since Timothy Bright, in 
1588, brought out his “ Characterie, an Art of 
Short, Swift, and Secret Writing by Character.” 
In 1590 Peter Bales published “The Writing 
Schoolmaster in Three Parts.” The multitude 
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of systems before Pitman's time was based up- 
on these two; few if any of them were phonetic, 
and all were more or less ineffectual imitations 
of the methods that had been in use since the 
days of Demosthenes and Cicero. Gurney’s 
system is still used in reporting the speeches 
in parliament. 

Isaac Pitman published his “Steaographic 
Shorthand ” in 1837. In 1840 he brought out a 
book called “Phonography; or, Writing by 
Sound,” in which he outlined his invention of 
the principles of phonetic writing. 

‘“‘Pitman’s wonderful achievement,” says the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, “was both an inven- 
tion and a discovery. He was but twenty-three 
when he published the first edition of his ‘ Steno- 
graphic Soundhand,’ to which he gave the 
name ‘Phonography’ four years later. The 
thought came to the mind of this almost penni- 
less, this hard-working, obscure, friendless, but 
tremendously industrious and ambitious young 
man, that by using the simplest geometrical 
elements of form, the straight line and the cir- 
cle, and by assigning values to them as repre- 
sentatives of the vocal elements, by divisions 
and positions, Me could construct an alphabet 
that would do away with the dreadful com- 
plexities of all previously-known stenographic 
alphabets. 

“He divided the circle into four equal parts 
by drawing through it a perpendicular and a 
horizontal line. That gave him four letters 
from the four quarters of the circle. He 
divided the circle again by drawing through it 
two lines, at right angles to each other, each 
line standing at an angle of forty-five degrees 
to a horizontal plane. That gave him four 
more letters, each a quarter circle, Then he 
took a straight line and placed it in four posi- 
tions, perpendicular, horizontal, inclined to the 
right at an angle of forty-five degrees, inclined 
to the left at the same angle. Thus he had 
four more letters; twelve letters in all. Next, 
he bethought him to distinguish between soft 
and hard vocal elements by arranging pairs, 
such as pb, t d,s z,k g, fv; and using lightly 
drawn forms for the soft sounds and shaded 
forms for the hard sounds. By that simple 
and ingenious expedient he had material for 
doubling the number of letters, making twenty- 





four in all! By reserving the quarter circles 
and straight lines for consonant sounds, and 
indicating vowel sounds with a perfectly simple 
arrangement of dots and points, or “dashes,” 
he was able to construct the essential outlines 
of hundreds of words by means of a stroke or 
two of pen or pencil for each word. 

“To secure yet greater brevity, he intro- 
duced, according to a plan that any bright child 
can understand in an hour and learn in a 
month, a system of modifications of the straight 
lines and quarter circles by small circles, hooks, 
and half-length forms. This is but a synopsis 
of Pitman’s phonography, yet it tells the story 
in respect to what is fundamental.” 

Mr. Pitman was always an_ indefatigable 
worker and a man whose creative power could 
not long be delayed from finding its natural 
outlet. His working day began at 6 o’clock in 
the morning and ended at Io at night. 
knighted in 1894. 

Riley. — To talk with James Whitcomb 
Riley is like reading his verse: he has written 
out of his own life. “I don’t know,” said he, 
“that a successful author’s path is altogether 
strewn with thornless roses. You see, you 
have to be eternally on the watch that you 
keep up to the standard you have established, 
the same that’s given you your reputation ; and 
you're liable to worry about it a good deal. I 
don’t know that I’m really much happier nowa- 
days than I used to be long ago. 

“But I tell you, I used to think,” he con- 
tinued, “that no one could have such hard luck 
as I had. It just seemed as if nothing could 
be worse than the hardships and humiliations 
imposed by poverty. It’s hard to wear old 
clothes, which don’t keep off the cold, and live 
in a garret. I didn’t exactly live in a garret; 
it was a cold little room, up five or six flights of 
stairs. My chum and I slept there and man- 
aged to get through someway. But it was 
awful cold in the winter. Sometimes my 
chum would come to bed with his cuffs on, ‘to 
keep his hands warm,’ he said. 

“It was a good thing for me, though, the 
suffering of those days. It was a good school 
of adversity, and somehow or other it just 
fitted in with my nature. I was just as irregu- 
lar about my work then as now —then, when I 


He was 
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didn’t know where my next meal was coming 
from, For that same reason I was never a 
newspaper man. I’ve just hung around news- 
paper offices all my life, but I can’t work when 
I’m wanted to. Never took an assignment. 
Wouldn’t know what to do if I got one. 
There’s something kind of stubborn about me, 
that’ll just have its own way about working. 
They learned that after a while on the /adian- 
apolis Fournal, and would just let me do what I 
could when I could. That was the only way; 
I couldn’t work in the harness. 

“I work that same hit-and-miss way nowa- 
days. I'll drop down to the Fourna/ office 
and sit down at an unused desk, and write for 
a half an hour or so, just as | feel. Then I 
have a desk over at my publishers’, where | 
can scribble when I feel like it. I can’t write 
anything to order. Sometimes publishers 
write to me and ask for 2,800 or some other 
hundred words about a certain subject. I tell 
them that I can’t do it —that it is n’tin me. 

“Do I do much reading? Oh, yes, in a des- 
ultory way, for my own amusement. I never 
make a study of reading — generally take some- 
thing light.” — S¢. Paul Dispatch. 

Zangwill. — Israel Zangwill is the son of a 
poor Jew, and was born in London thirty-one 
years ago. In the course of his school life he 
entered the Jews’ Free school, under the vet- 
eran, Mr. Moses Angel. There he was known 
as a brilliant pupil, carrying off prizes and 
scholarships, until he rose to be a teacher in 
the school. While teaching he studied for his 
degree, which he obtained at London Univer- 
sity, with honors in French, English, and in 
mental and moral science. Then he became a 
teacher under the London School Board at 
Berner-street school, Whitechapel. Mr. Zang- 
will was only twenty when he gave up teaching, 
or, as he uimself has put it, “exchanged one 
set of pupils for another.” His adolescent lit- 
erary experiments are perhaps more amusing 
than instructive to the literary aspirant. At 
sixteen he wrote a three-act farcical comedy, 
and went in search of the famous comedian, 
J. L. Toole, thinking to “do him a good turn!” 
He won a prize of twenty-five dollars for a 
humorous story called “Professor Grimmer.” 
He kept the money for two years, when he 


spent it in paying half the cost of publishing a 
Jewish story, which was loudly denounced — 
and widely bought — by the Jews. It was sold 
forapenny. Mr. Zangwill has no copy of his 
first printed book; but while he was writing 
“ The Children of the Ghetto” the manuscript 
turned up, and he took from it the description 
of market day in Jewry, which appears in that 
volume. 

The first book to which Mr. Zangwill at- 
tached his name was “ The Bachelors’ Club.” 
The book was secured by the publishers: as 
soon as read, and Mr. Zangwill declares that he 
has never published a line anywhere since then 
that has not been purchased before it was 
written. Yet he does not seem to think much 
of what he has attained, which he satirizes as 
“a fame infinitely less widespread than a 
prize-fighter’s and a pecuniary position which 


_ you might with far less trouble have been 


born to!” — The Bookman. 

Zola.—‘“ Emile Zola is at work. At 9 
o'clock on the morning of January 1 he began 
his new novel, ‘ Paris.’ The volume will be 
finished in ten months.” Such is the laconic 
announcement of the most infportant literary 
event of the moment, apparently absurd in its 
business-like exactness, but eminently con- 
sistent with the character of the author in ques- 
tion, who possesses none of the habits of the 
inspirational genius, passing from lapses of 
feverish industry to periods of complete idle- 
ness. On the contrary, he is as precise in his 
methods and as regular in his routine as any 
scientist or merchant. 

No day in the year goes by without its stint 
of literary labor. Up at 8, after a breakfast of 
coffee and poached eggs he takes his place in 
the large Louis XII1. armchair before his desk, 
on which ink, blotter, books, and paper are 
ranged in perfect order. As his first task he 
scrapes the clot of dried ink from his pen; 
then, casting a hurried glance over his general 
notes, he sets seriously to work, carrying on 
the page from the point where it was dropped 
the previous day, perhaps in the middle ofa 
sentence, but never reading what has gone 
before. Once begun, moreover, he allows him- 
self no respite until the prescribed amount — 
the equivalent of three or four printed pages — 
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has been accomplished; and it is this absolute 
regularity which permits him to affirm defi- 
nitely that the novel begun on January 1 will 
be ready for publication in October. 

The actual warp and woof of this story, how- 
ever, is probably a question of greater uncer- 
tainty in Zola’s mind at this moment than is the 
date of its achievement, for, with all his exact- 
ness of method, he is peculiarly vague as to 
his material. He knows at the outset that he 
will do a certain number of lines each morning, 
but he cannot always assert just what they will 
contain. 

“ This is my way of writing a novel,” he de- 
clares. “I do not really write it. I let it 
write itself. I cannot invent. incidents; this 
kind of imagination is altogether lacking in me. 
If I sit down before my table to work outa 
plot, I remain three days with my head in my 
hands harrowing my brain without getting any- 
where. Thisis the reason why I have adopted 
the habit of never bothering about my subject. 
I begin to work at my story without knowing 
what events will occur, or what characters will 
take part in it, how it will begin, or how it will 
end. The only one with whom I have a previ- 
ous acquaintance is the chief personage, 
whether man or woman, and we are always old 
friends. I devote myself entirely to him, medi- 
tating on his temperament, on his family, on 
the surroundings in which I have decided to 
place him; on his profession, his habits, even 
the trivial occupations of his leisure moments. 
After two or three months of such study, I 
have completely mastered his particular kind 
of existence. Thena more difficult task awaits 
me—that of threading together the mass of 
types, scenes, disjointed dialogue and episodes 
which I have gathered from every possible 
source. This is almost always a long labor. 
But I set about it phlegmatically, using my 
reason rather than my imagination.” 

His order of procedure always remains the 
same; first, he formulates a general outline, 
then he inserts the description of his charac- 
ters, next he adds a pen-picture of the scenes 
through which his hero passes; and thus, out 
of the inchoate mass of notes and reflections, 
the story gradually takes definite shape. Once 
finished, it has no further interest for its 











author, who dares not even turn its pages, lest 
he be overwhelmed by its shortcomings. “I 
seldom find just what I am seeking, either in 
plot, development, or style of words,” he once 
remarked to a friend. “I kill myself working, 
but I never succeed in carrying out my idea. 
I am always dissatisfied.”"— Paris Letter in 
Providence Fournal. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





To Keep Envelopes from Bursting.— Some- 
times when a folded manuscript crowds its en- 
velope a little, it is a good idea to clip the 
corners of the envelope a sixteenth of an inch 
after it is sealed, to keep it from bursting when 
the envelope is subjected to pressure in the 
mail and the air in the folded manuscript 
seeks some way to escape. If the corners of 
the envelope are slightly clipped, the air will 
escape through the openings thus made, and 
no harm is done when the envelope is squeezed. 
Of course the envelope must be of reasonably 
strong paper, or clipping the corners will do 
more harm than good. i. % M 

Rocuester, Minn. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tua Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THs Writer when they write. } 








Emerson Sixty Years Arter.— II. 
man. AZlantic (38 c.) for February. 
CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS ( Reminiscences.) Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Atlantic (38 c.) for February. 
Recotitections OF SAMUEL Lover sy His DAuGHTeER. 
Illustrated. Fanny Schmid. Century (38c.) for February. 
A Boy I Knew ( Autobiography.) — III. 
ton. St. Nicholas (28 c.) for February. 
Wittram Hamitton Gipson. Illustrated. John Cole- 
man Adams. New England Magazine (28 c.) for February. 
Hersert Spencer: THE MAN anv His Work. 
sor William Henry Hudson. 
Monthly (53 c. ) for February. 
Maria Mitcuett. With portrait. 
Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for February. 
CONGRESSIONAL Reporters. John Howard White. 
Magazine (13 c.) for February. 
Tue OriGin oF Our Poputar Soncs. William George 
Jordan. Ladies’ Home Journal ( 13 c.) for February. 


John Jay Chap- 


Laurence Hut- 


Profes- 
Afppletons’ Popular Science 


Afppletons’ Popular 


Home 
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Composers anp “Artistes.” Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Harper's (38 c. )for February. 

Tue New Memoirs oF Epwarp Gipson. 
rison. Forum (28 c. ) for February. 

Por’s Orrnton oF “‘ Toe Raven.” Joel Benton. 
(28 c.) for February. 

Tue Makinc or THe Bisce. Illustrated. H. J. W. 
Dam. McClure’s Magazine (13 c.) for February. 

Wasuincton Irvine. Illustrated. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. Bookman (23 c.) for February. 

W. D. Howetts. Harry Thurston Peck. With portrait. 
Bookman (23 c.) for February. 

BROWNING AND THE LarGeR Pustic. (The Significance 
of Browning's Message. Dean Farrar. Browning as the Poet 
of the Plain People. F. Herbert Stead.) Review of Reviews 
(28 c.) for February. 

Rupyarp Kup.inc. Illustrated. Charles 
Review of Reviews (28 c¢ ) for February. 
Generat Francis A. WALKER. 
Jansen Spencer and Davis R. Dewey. 

( 28 c. ) for February. 

RUDIMENTARY SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS IN STORY 
Writing. E. F. Andrews. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for 
February. 

CopyRIGHT AND REPRODUCTION OF PHoToGRAPHs. Walter 
American Journal of Photography (28 c.) for 


Frederic Har- 


Forum 


D. Lanier. 


Illustrated. Joseph 
Review of Reviews 


Strange. 
January. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Lilian Whiting is going to write the 
authorized biography of Kate Field. 

John Sergeant Wise, author of “ Doomed: 
An Autobiography of a Dog,” is a son of ex- 
Governor Wise of Virginia. 


Julian Hawthorne is going to India to make 
a thorough study of the plague and famine 
there. He is sent by John Brisben Walker, of 
the Cosmopolitan. 

In 1865 four lads occupied the same room on 
the ground floor of the first division of Cadet 
Barracks at West Point. Since then they have 
made their names more or less well known in 
current American literature. They are Cap- 
tain Charles King, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
John Brisben Walker, and Richard Henry 
Savage. 

It is remarkable that poets do not take the 
early Indian wars as a constant theme for 
dramas. One writer who has done so is Alfred 
A. Furman of New Jersey, who in 1894 pub- 
lished “Philip of Pokanoket, An Indian 
Drama.” Besides Phillip, eighteen other 
Indians are represented in it, among them 
Wootonekanuske and Metacomet, wife and 
son of the great warrior. 


An American edition of the LExfositor, 
edited in England by Dr. Nicoll, is now pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead, & Co. Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D., is the American editor. 


The Literary Review is a new Boston 
monthly. The first issue is dated January 15. 


The Reflector, an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine devoted especially to the West and South, 
will be started in Kansas City about March 1, 
by Mrs. Homer W. Case. 


Current Thought, “a magazine of individual 
opinion and research,” has been started by the 
Continental Publishing Company in New York. 
The first number has a single paper, “ Mental 
Training,” by William George Jordan, with a 
frontispiece portrait of the author. 

Arthur T. Vance has succeeded William 
Mill Butler as editor of the Home Magazine, 
of Binghamton, N. Y. Mr. Vance has been 
associate editor and literary critic. 

With the issue of January 15, the Chap-Book 
(Chicago) is enlarged to the size of the Eng- 
lish weekly reviews. 

The sheriff sold out the effects of the Hum- 
boldt Publishing Company, at No. 64 Fifth 
avenue, New York, January 13, for $2,300. Since 
then the Humboldt Library of New York has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $20,000, to 
buy and sell scientific works. The directors are 
M. M. Dawson, New York; W.H. Swatton, 
Arlington, N. J.; H.W. Lee, Brooklyn. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for 
February opens with an account of “ Herbert 
Spencer: The Man and His Work,” by Pro- 
fessor William Henry Hudson, who was at one 
time intimately associated with the philosopher 
of evolution in his literary labors. The ac- 
count explains the leading principles of “ Spen- 
cer’s Synthetic Philosophy,” of which the tenth 
and concluding volume has recently been 
issued, and tells under what conditions this 
great work has been brought to completion. 

J. T. Headley died at Newburg, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 16, aged eighty-three. 

Sir Isaac Pitman died at Bath, England, 
January 22, aged eighty-three. 

Mrs. Margaret Hungerford (“ The Duchess ” } 
died at Bandon, Ireland, January 24. 





